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COLLEGE WRITING. 


T is a fact which might well occasion surprise, that 

comparatively little interest is felt in college, in literary 
composition. From a variety of reasons we might natur- 
ally expect a very different state of things. As a rule 
college students are not without culture and refinement. 
They are training themselves to think and they live in an 
atmosphere of thought. Education, after all, is chiefly a 
development of the power of choice. If a man has in- 
creased his acquisitions, so that his mind, like some “ fair 
‘ freighted ship,” carries treasures which ensure it a joyful 
welcome, if he has stimulated his discernment for delicate 
distinctions, if he has enlarged his moral perceptions, 

catching inspiration from such words as honor, duty, 
_ justice—in short, if he has obtained the materials, the in- 
struments and the intelligence which are demanded by 
an enlightened judgment, we call him an educated man. 
These, then, are the results of a satisfactory college train- 
ing, and they begin to-be perceived while the process is 
yet going on. 
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Diffidence is by no means a characteristic of the student. 
His opinion, so far as he is concerned is all sufficient and 
all correct, nor is he troubled with “that despicable 
virtue, prudence.” He is never unwilling to let his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth. He is radical too 
in his aims and in his ideas. What more natural, then, 
than that his theories and conclusions should seek ex- 
pression. , 

But perhaps our best reason for expecting the prev- 
alence of literary tastes in college is found in the aims and 
prospects which have brought us together. A large pro- 
portion of every class propose to enter professional life. 
With this in prospect, it would seem not only natural but 
inevitable that thorough preparation should be earnestly 
sought. It will be replied that the same is true of the 
other practical studies. We are compelled to admit that 
a woeful lack of enthusiasm is everywhere manifest ; that 
the study of logic, of philosophy, of history, is to many of 
us tedious and unfruitful. But in these departments some 
other incentive isat work. It may be the power of “stand,” 
it may be the reluctance to appear stupid, or, possibly, it 
may be that these subjects excite more genuine interest. 
But, for some reason, they are pursued with more general 
energy than the art of writing. A dozen average schol- 
ars may be found for a single writer; when the amount of 
application which the scholars represent, if it had been 
expended upon literary work, would have been, at least, 
equally successful. In confirmation of this, we cannot 
evade the fact that, if we examine the list of alumni we 
find a host of men, who never, in college, displayed any 
literary excellence or even gave evidence of literary 
tastes, who yet, in after years, won influence and fame. 

Nor is a lack of opportunities the cause of this literary 
indifference, if we may so term it. The college periodic- 
als, if we may be pardoned the comparison, are admirable 
grindstones for sharpening the wits and polishing the 
style of the aspirant for literary culture, and yet they are 
rather suffered to hang like mill stones around the necks 
of the unfortunate editors. The daily journals offer simi- 
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lar inducements, and with similar success. The literary 
societies provide an ample field for essay writing and ex- 
temporaneous debates and yet most of them bear at pres- 
ent “a general flavor of mild decay.” Now and thena 
feeble exertion has been made to revive the old spirit of 
Brothers and Linonia, but the spark has vanished into 
darkness blacker than before—and to-day the talk is about 
“abolishing” the prize debates. In such a measure as 
this will not college writing receive a fatal blow? Ifa 
crowded hall, an attentive and sympathetic audience, an 
opportunity to assume a popular style, and to address a 
body of kindred spirits, competition with interested 
contestants and the prospect of a more or less substantial 
pecuniary reward, will not provoke a man to the work of 
a few days and to a work, which, whatever be its result, 
yields direct personal benefit, is he not past all hope? We 
acknowledge the existence of many discouraging in- 
fluences, but we claim that in a general literary spirit 
they would find an efficient antidote. 

Then too there are the regular compositions of the 
prescribed course. How are they ,written? or, rather, 
how are they produced? Some are borrowed, some are 
the offspring of encyclopzdias and histories. A few are 
original. We notice the results in abstracts of the life of 
Cromwell and Bonaparte, in curtailed speeches of con- 
gressmen, in extracts from Macaulay and Prescott. 
Hence it is that the system of buying compositions has 
arisen and flourishes; so that A can pay his term bill by 
selling a dozen essays at reduced rates, while B can pass 
through the entire curriculum without writing a syllable. 
Hence it is that a production of freshman year does ser- 
vice until the day of graduation and is then handed down 
intact to succeeding generations. That this state of 
things actually exists, no one will attempt to deny. 

Now it is possible that we can account for it, partially 
at least, by two facts. Of course there is that distaste for 
hearty work, and especially for unattractive work, which 
is our natural inheritance. And then our time is most 
fully and remarkably occupied, in an endless variety of 
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ways. These, however, are obstacles against which other 
studies are obliged to contend. But in regard to writing 
there are peculiar difficulties. 

There exists, in the first place, in many of our minds, 
the mistaken idea that in composition, as in the fine arts, 
natural taste and talent are indispensable to success. No 
one attempts to follow out the same principle in other re- 
lations. You would never neglect a history lesson, be- 
cause your mind had a mathematical turn. You would 
never attempt to maintain the ground that a man cannot 
make himself familiar with Greek because he has a natural 
predilection for mechanics. Native genius, to be sure, 
is in either instance an undoubted title to success. But, 
in either instance are not ordinary minds governed by 
similar laws? Application and exercise are the conditions 
and the measure of proficiency. And if these are em- 
ployed we can learn to write and to write well, just as 
certainly as, by the same process, we can learn to read 
Cicero’s oration against Verres, without the aid of a 
translation. 

The elements of gomposition are thought, which may 
also involve research, and expression. Now the former, 
as we have suggested, is the outgrowth of education. 
The direct object of our daily duties is to enlarge our 
minds and to stock them with ideas. Whatever be our 
personal aims as we look forward to our future lives, 
whatever be our views in regard to the value and the 
possibility of literary attainments, of this fact we may rest 
assured. We cannot be faithful and thorough in the 
studies which we are pursuing and which often seem to 
us so barren and unpractical, without acquiring the essen- 
tial materials of English composition. 

To teach the methods of forming a correct style is the 
province of our instructors, and though it is not our busi- 
ness to teach them the deficiencies of the college course, 
which they understand and deplore as well as we, we 
cannot but express our regret that so little attention is 
given to this subject. It can hardly be expected that a 
single man should give personal instruction to six hun- 
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dred students. And so this work is left to officers to whom 
it does not belong. The Faculty seem to say to us, virtu- 
ally, “Pursue faithfully every other branch of learning. 
Study Greek about whose translation the gravest author- 
ities are disputing. Study Analytics, even if you are ob- 
liged to commit to memory every demonstration. But, 
in English composition, we can do little for you. If your 
essays are good, we will mark them well. If they are 
poor, so much the worse for you!”’ They give us sub- 
jects, and their responsibility is ended. We appear at the 
appointed time. If our productions are short, and espe- 
cially if they are funny, everybody is pleased and we are 
satisfied. If our themes have been carefully elaborated 
and our discussions of the subjects are full and complete, 
we hear sighs and groans from our listless audience and 
are very possibly cut short by the instructor in whose di- 
vision we happen to be. We receive our mark and are 
dismissed. That very same composition will probably 
be read again, in each of the other divisions, and very 
possibly in our own. And that is all! No faults of style 
are pointed out, no inaccuracies in statement, no fallacies 
in argument. We have had a little practice. It may 
have done us good. It may have confirmed us in the 
wrong. We have had no practical instruction whatever. 
Recent changes have somewhat modified the evil and im- 
proved the system. But athorough and radical reform 
must, sooner or later, take place. 

And yet in spite of discouraging circumstances is it not 
possible for us, in view of the better advantages which 
the college is now offering, to cultivate an enthusiasm 
for literary work? We do not need scribblers. We do 
not need more men who can grind out miles of words, 
without an idea for a milestone. But we want a spirit of 
mental activity, to supplement our other acquisitions and 
give them grace and power. 

We had something to say about the kind of writing 
which our college periodicals demand. We were intend- 
ing to put in a plea for more spicy magazine literature, to 
inquire after the humorous element, to ask whether there 
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were no poets among us. But our article is already too 
long. 

You have noticed in our college meetings that when 
there has been a free expression of opinion, when several 
classes have been represented among the speakers and a 
considerable degree of enthusiasm has been awakened, 
then men have astonished the audience and themselves 
by talking ina stirring and effective way. And what is 
thus done on a sudden impulse may be done also by a de- 
termined purpose. If we cherish free and _ original 
thought, if we strive to form a correct and pure style, if 
we improve our opportunities for general and thorough 
culture, we shall, in so doing, discover a new field of in- 
fluence, and shall satisfy ourselves that if genius is more 
popular than work, work is more reliable than genius. 








+-ee 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE. 


HE circle of Mr. Browning’s admirers, though select, 

has never been large. He has we think never desired 
that this should be otherwise. With a far higher concep- 
tion of the Poet’s mission than most of his contemporaries, 
whether authors or readers, he has written not for the ap- 
plause of many, but for the loving approbation of a few. 
To this chosen few it will be unnecessary to commend 
anything that Robert Browning has written. They will 
read his new poem again and again with the thoughtful 
attention it will so richly repay. But, unless we are much 
mistaken, this poem will be read and admired, perhaps 
not without surprise, by many who have been accustomed 
to hear its author indiscriminately condemned, as abstract 
and obscure. The plan of the work isa simple and attrac- 


tive one, one too which left little room for the display of 


that metaphysical tendency which has so often been made 
ground of complaint against the poet. 
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A story briefly told by Plutarch, in the life of Trikias, 
furnishes the framework, and the name of the poem, of how 


——“ In that unhappy time 
When poor reluctant Trikias, pushed by fate, 
Went faltering against Syracuse ; 
And there shamed Athens, lost her ships and men, 
And found a grave, or death without a grave,” 





a vessel of Kaunos, carrying a party of Rhodians, fleeing 
at the news that Rhodes was about to join the league to 
Athens, after several days of storm, were at last driven 
by pirates into a harbor, which proved to be 


“Even Ortugia’s self.”— 


And how the Syracusans at first refused to admit her, 
but (in the words of the old biographer) “upon asking 
whether they could repeat any verses of Euripides, and 
being answered in the affirmative, received both them 
and their vessel,’ and after treating them very kindly, 
permitted them in peace to continue their voyage to 
Athens. 

At the request of some of her friends the maiden Bal- 
austion relates this Sicilian adventure, and repeats to 
them, as she had recited it from the topmost step of the 
superb theatre to the crowds of listening Syracusans 


——‘ That strangest, saddest, sweetest song, 
I, when a girl, heard in Kamenos once, 
And, after saved my life by.” 





* * * * * * * * 


“ Alkestis which was taught long years ago 
At Athens, in Glaukinos’ Archonship, 
But only this year reached our Isle o’ the Rose.” 


It is a translation of the Alkestis, which forms the prin- 
cipal part of the present volume. 

The first thing that will strike the reader, if at all famil- 
iar with the original, is the remarkable fidelity and accu- 
racy of the work. There is none of that painful dilution, 
that stringing together of unmeaning epithets for the 
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sake of the verse, which disfigures so many similar works. 
Vigorous, idiomatic, and faithful, is the highest praise 
that can be bestowed upon a translation, and that praise 
belongs in unusual degree to Mr. Browning. 

The highest perfection in form we expect from the 
author; nor are we disappointed ; nowhere does his ripe 
and finished style appear to greater advantage. 

But Mr. Browning has done far more than clothe a 
faithful translation in the choicest of English verse. 

Balaustion, as she recites the play, often turns aside to 
offer some explanation, or to make some modest comment— 
As she says: 


——“’Tis the poet speaks, 
But if I, too, should try and speak at times, 
Leading your love to where my love, perchance, 
Climbed earlier, found a nest before you knew— 
Why, bear with the poor climber, for love’s sake!” 


Scarcely a page of the drama but is illustrated in this 
way, by some apt illustration, some well chosen figure, 
some unobtrusive suggestion of the poet’s purpose here— 
the reason there. Every character, every part of the 
action, as we follow her through the play, stands out in 
a stronger, sometimes in a new light. Alkestis, the ill 
fated queen, is less a beautiful myth than a living being, 
moving before us, claiming equally tears and admiration. 

Herakles is somewhat more hero, less the boisterous, 
good natured, thoughtless impersonation of strength, and 
even Admetus is less utterly despicable. 

This is the most charming part of our author’s work, 
and its peculiar attractiveness lies in this, that these com- 
ments and interpretations are not the dry criticism of the 
scholar, too often resembling the destructive analysis of 
the botanist, upon the play, as a work of art, but the 
naive remarks of a thoughtful observer to whom it was 
all as real as life. 

And yet considered merely as a work of art, Mr. Brown- 
ing has contrived to raise the play to a position which its 
most enthusiastic admirer never claimed for it; and, how- 
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ever critics may dissent from some of his views, we who 
are not critics thank him for a new interest added toa 
favorite play. Perhaps even those most familiar with the 
commentaries may find, here and there, a new light shed 
on an obscure passage. 

Manifold as are the beauties of the Alkestis, it has faults, 
so numerous and so glaring as to strike even the careless 
reader. The grand defect is the weakness—to use no 
stronger term of Admetus. To save his own life, he allows 
his wife to die. That is both selfish and cowardly: we 
scarcely escape despising him, and contempt is nota tragic 
feeling. The remedy for this was long since pointed out, 
and has been adopted -by Wieland in his ‘ Alceste’; it is 
merely to make Admetus ignorant of Alcestis’ resolution 
to die for him, for the resolve once made is irrevocable. 
It is scarcely conceivable that this, the radical fault of 
the play, should not have been noticed by Euripides, or 
that so obvious an expedient should not have occurred to 
him. But on the other hand, in more than one instance 
he seems to be at special pains to exhibit in stronger light 
the unfavorable side of Admetus’ character. Take for 
example the dialogue between the King and his aged 
father, where the whole course of the action is rudely 
interrupted to no apparent purpose, unless to deepen the 
hearer’s disgust at the pitiful selfishness of the hero. The 
commentators have offered a great variety of conjectures 
to explain this difficulty but with no very satisfactory re- 
sults. In regard to that scene between Admetus and 
Pheres just alluded to, one learned expositor gravely sug- 
gests that it was intended to excite the laughter of the 
audience. Others more reasonably suggest that the poet 
whose taste at best was none of the purest, was led away 
by the fondness of himself as well as his Athenian audi- 
ence, for declamatory rhetoric. 

The explanation which Mr. Browning offers is, so far 
as we know, a new one. It explains more consistently 
than any other the whole course of the play, and it raises 
it at once to a height which no other drama of Euripedes, 

16 
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perhaps no other Greek drama, attains. Just here, 
possibly, lies one of the chief objections to it. 

The King, it will be recollected, after the return of the 
funeral procession, breaks out into loud laments. 


“*O hateful entry, hateful countenance . 
O’ the widowed halls!’ he insaned—‘ What was to be? 
Go there? Stay here? Speak, not speak?’ All was now 
Mad and impossible alike ; one way, 
And only one was sane and safe—to die:” 


The chorus assay to comfort him with the commonplaces 
of sympathy with little success. But when at length they 
suggest what perhaps seemed to them the best of conso- 
lation for his selfish soul—that he had, at any rate, saved 
his own life—it is evident that the tone of the King’s reply 
is very different from that of the same Admetus in the 
dialogue with his father. 
Balaustion remarks on this change: 


“« And, as the voice of him grew, gathered strength, 
And groaned on, and persisted to the end, 
We felt how deep had been descent in grief, 
And with what change he now came up to life, 
And left behind such littleness as tears.” 


He compares his fate with hers, and deems hers the hap- 
pier lot. This altered tone is equally perceptible through 
the scene which follows, with Herakles, and it satisfies 
Herakles, for 


—“ Oh he knew 
The signs of battle hard fought and well won, 
This queller of the monsters! Knew his friend 
Planted firm foot, now, on the loathly thing— 
That was Admeters late ! ‘ would die,’ he knew, 
Ere let the reptile raise its crest again.” 


Mr. Browning thinks then that the poet meant to por- 
tray the change wrought by a great sorrow in a weak and 
selfish nature. If this hypothesis be correct it removes 
many of the difficulties of the play. For instance that 
scene between Admetus and his father, which has more 
than once already been alluded to, is no longer a revolting 
episode—needlesly interrupting the action, violating all 
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rules of dramatic propriety as well as shocking all the 
finer feelings of the hearers, but the strong colors in 
which it exhibits the selfishness of the King, to bring out 
more clearly by contrast the change of spirit in the last 
scenes. Take again the last scene—the long dialogue 
between Herakles and Admetus, during which the queen 
stands by, veiled and silent. The most reasonable expla- 
nation hitherto offered of this scene which some critics 
have not hesitated to condemn as ‘farcical’ lies in the 
necessity of bridging over in some way the passage from 
the intense sorrow of the King when he returns to his 
desolate home, that the transition should not be too sud- 
den. Yet even then it is but a clumsy device, unworthy 
of the author. 

Mr. Browning at an earlier point in the play has noticed, 
what may have struck other readers, that during the 
whole of the affecting speech of Alkestis, not a word of 
love or sorrow for her husband falls from her lips. She 
weeps over her children, is tenderly solicitous about 
their welfare, but for him for whom she dies, has not a 
word of tenderness. On this curious fact Balaustion 
comments : 


“ For certainly with eyes unbandaged now 
Alkestis looked upon the action here 
Self immolation for Admetus’ sake ; 
Saw with a new sense all her death would do, 
And which of her survivors had the right, 
And which the less right to survive thereby.” 
and again : 


“T think she judged she had bought the ware 
O’ the seller at its value—nor praised him, 
Nor blamed herself—” &c. 


* * * * * 


“ She saw things plain as Gods do: by one stroke 
O’ the sword that rends the life-long veil away.” 


It is plain that with this new insight into her husbands’ 
nature she could scarcely return with pleasure to the 
arms of a man so far beneath her, so utterly unworthy of 
her, if he were all unchanged. 
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In the long dialogue between Herakles and the King, 
then, Herakles wishes to test the King, to satisfy himself 
or the veiled queen at his side, of the change which his 
great grief had worked in the weak, selfish monarch. 
Here again, if the hypothesis be admitted, a difficulty 
vanishes, and the scene from a deformity becomes a ne- 
cessity. 

The question is—and it is one which every reader will 
answer for himself—has Mr. Browning been led by par- 
tiality to a favorite poet to attribute to him a reach of 
design, and a perfection of treatment the Greek never 
dreamed of; or has the poet’s sympathy given him the 
true clue to what was in the older poet’s mind ? 

It may not be out of place to mention in closing one 
or two considerations which should have weight in form- 
ing a decision. 

The evidence of such a change in the spirit of Admetus 
as Mr. Browning supposes, must necessarily be very slight, 
and must be gathered from such general considerations as 


have already been mentioned, and from a comparison of 
the language of the King in the later, with the earlier 
scenes. If we may be allowed to express a private opin- 
ion, the tone of the later scenes is undeniably different 
from the earlier—but in the former it seems rather that of 
disappointment with his bargain, than of genuine improve- 
ment. Comparing his wife’s lot with his own, he says: 


“For, her indeed no grief will ever touch, 
And she from many a labor pauses now, 
Renowned one! Whereas I who ought not live, 
But do live, by evading destiny, 
Sad life am I to lead, I learn at last !” 


At last when it is too late, true to his nature, he realizes 
the position into which he has brought himself irremedia- 
bly. His enemies, he says, will taunt him with his 
cowardice, and true again to his nature, he seems to 
dread the taunt more than to repent the act. And when 
he appeals to the chorus 


“ What advantage friends 
Do you perceive I gain by life for death?” 
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he appears more dissatisfied with his bargain, now he 
fully sees the terms, than with himself. 

A second consideration is that the art of developing 
character which has been earned to such perfection by 
the masters of the modern drama, was almost, we might 
fairly say entirely unknown among the ancients. 

Yet whatever opinion we may come to on this point, 
the work of .Mr. Browning aside from its interest, has a 
high value, as a poet’s interpretation of a poem, and we 
wish some hand equally capable—if such can be found— 
may in a similar way unfold other of the Greek plays. 


G. F. M. 


MUSICAL SPIRITS. 


N spiritualism, so far as it is developed, we see merely 

speculative absurdities. 

To cure some trifling malady, to reveal some unim- 
portant truth, to make day and night hideous with con- 
tinued rappings, and by sorcery to cause a wonderful 
exhibition of tabular gymnastics, is its all important ob- 
ject. Few of us have failed to be casually thrown in con- 
tact with one or more of its adherents. They are in every 
city throughout our country, although often too little sup- 
ported to make known their faith. It is my purpose to 
relate a few personal experiences not in hopes to elucidate 
any of the mysticism which is veiled therein, but to ask 
of some wiser head an explanation of the phenomena. 

Is it necessary to declare, that I have no faith in spirits? 
Had I the slightest belief in them, the phenomena would 
be explained by their agency. Iam, on the contrary, so 
thoroughly convinced that our spirits have other and bet- 
ter work to do, that | must,seek explanation from another 
source. 

But the Phenomena! ‘What were they,” you ask, 
“and where were they witnessed?” 
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I shall not dwell upon the strange freaks of chairs and 
tables, dancing in mid air, nor upon the loaves of smoking 
bread, which I have seen come down through the ceiling, 
nor even—a circumstance still more marvelous—upon the 
falling of a book case, without breaking the glass, or dis- 
turbing a book, although with crash enough to rouse the 
dead. For it fell to my lot to be present at an occurrence 
even more enjoyable than this. 

Campton is a village seven miles from the Pemigavasset 
House, and but a few miles from the Franconia notch, 
New Hampshire. There lives ina little cottage, which 
nestles close to the village church, an old gray-headed 
man, whose fat round face and double chin invite a smile 
from every passing stranger. A quaint diminutive body 
bespeaks idiosyncrasies of character, which are not long 
hid, when one enters into conversation with him. A 
party of us who were boarding in the village, hearing of 
his oddities, among which was a firm belief in spirits, 
willingly accepted an invitation to witness some mani- 
festations of his shadowy friends. They were not those 
dare-devils, who delight in tipping chairs and tables. 
They were not those everlasting rappers who keep you 
awake with their melancholy—thump! thump! against 
the panel of your bed-room door. Their delectation 
was not in that, in which ordinary spirits participate. 

We numbered twelve. Not one of us had ever met the 
shade of a departed spirit: so you may judge our surprise 
at what followed, every incident of which will be faith- 
fully recorded.* 

We were ushered into a large dining room, in the cen- 
ter of which stood an oak table, large enough to contain 
a number of musical instruments, which our host inform- 
ed us would be “strung and tuned” by invisible hands. 
He brought from an old chest,—deep, dark, and musty 
enough to have pent up more dismal music than that we 
heard—a tenor drum, hung it up by a strap, and having 








* Let it be distinctly understood, that this phrase is not employed with 
the license granted a writer of fiction ; for this is no fancy sketch, but an act- 
ual experience. 
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placed the drum sticks on the table, he again reached 
down into the sepulchral depths of the chest and drew 
out a tambourine, a pair of triangles, and three silver 
bells. A third time he balanced his little body on the 
edge of the box, and leaned cautiously down into its in- 
terior. Up into the air his spiked shoes swung, down 
went his head into the stifled atmosphere below. This 
exertion caused a succession of smothered grunts which 
came simultaneously with a cloud of dust, from within 
the chest. Suddenly he immerged with crimson face and 
hoary head—hoary from its coat of dust—and with con- 
siderable show of satisfaction, arranged alongside the 
other instruments a fife, guitar and French horn. 

Such were the instruments. A combination which, you 
might well imagine, no mortal man would ever devise. 

It seems so ridiculous; the martial music of fife and 
drum, accompanied by the ringing of bells, and the shak- 
ing of atambourine. But let me tell you the impression 
it made upon us, and you will then be better able to judge 
for yourselves, whether such a combination would be 
void of harmony. 

Our good-natured host with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
sat down at the head of the table, around which the com- 
pany were gathered. All, with the exception of myself, 
joined hands to await the advent of our mysterious guests. 
I sat with violin and bow in hand, ready at their first ap- 
proach to lead them with some lively air. The lights 
were out. The moon looking down askance through the 
window panes, lighted the little circle round the table, 
and cast a pale shadow upon the opposite wall. Thither 
I turned my eyes, hoping to see the shadow of their wings 
as they came flitting into the room. With puffed-out 
cheeks and eyes fixed steadily on the moon, our host 
was offering his orisons to the leader who should call 
them in. The room began to fill with a strange lurid 
light: the atmosphere, as if charged with electricity, 
produced a peculiar sensation unlike anything I had be- 
fore experienced. The drum sticks rose from the table. 
The ladies cried: “ Mercy on us!” and the music began. 
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Never was “Tam O’ Shanter” rendered so lively, as 
when those invisible elves were at my elbow, making 
me do my. best. 

As I have said, the drum sticks rose, and began beat- 
ing the drum head in perfect time, rolling out the meas- 
ures as if some veteran had hold of them. The bells 
were played marvelously. Being tuned in thirds, they 
harmonized well, and at first played the gentlest, sweetest 
chimes, one could imagine. It was a master hand which 
rang them. They tinkled very softly in the pianissimo 
passages, but the tongue with a loud whir, ran round the 
rim of the bell, whenever we touched upon a forzando. 

To see a tambourine, shaking and thumping right be- 
fore one’s eyes, raised a couple of feet from the table, and 
going through all manner of antics, as if in a minstrel’s 
hand, was no more surprising than what had happened 
before, but I wonder who of that company could now sit 
down alone, and enjoy such an unearthly demonstration. 
The accompaniment to “ Home, Sweet Home” was un- 
doubtedly—so far as taste and execution pertained—the 
greatest success of all. The guitar, which had lain quiet 
during the din of more boisterous music, now took a ver- 
tical position and played the prettiest running accom- 
paniment that I ever heard. 

The effect was magical. This melody, which is so dear 
to us all—the one of all others which never grows old— 
was not forgotten by the etherial troop outside. Allured 
by the music, they apparently gathered in and hovered 
directly over our head. What was there in this simple 
song that pleased them so? You should have heard the 
sobbing of the old French horn. Its mellow, tremulous 
tones brought tears to our eyes. No one could resist the 
impulse it gave, to join in with the weird band. 

But away they went, as mysteriously as they came, 
frightened doubtless by our intrusion. Brushing by me, 
they noiselessly slipt out of the window, and hastened 
away. * * * * * * % * * 

And I have often wondered, whether I shall ever hear 
a like refrain, and whether I shall know, who beat the 
drum, and rang the bells so merrily. G. A. S. 
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RABELAIS. 


ABELAIS began his literary career late in life. He 
had already passed his fiftieth birthday when he put 
forth his learned works on medicine and science, and it is 
to the poor success of these that we owe his more noted 
performances. The spirit of the scholar was aroused by 
the indifference with which the result of his labors was 
greeted. Ifthe public would not read sense, they should 
read nonsense. In a fit of spite he dashed off the first 
part of a work unique in literature. The popularity of 
the Chronique Gargantuine amply satisfied the wounded 
pride of the author and filled the depleted pockets of his 
publisher ; but we may suspect Rabelais of a slight exag- 
geration when he tells us that more copies of it were sold 
in two months than of the Bible in nine years. A second 
edition of the work was soon called for, and the Chronigue 
Gargantuine again appeared, but with large additions and 
alterations, and accompanied by a continuation, entitled 
Pantagruel. Pantagruel is, in fact, the parent of the Gar- 
gantua as it now stands, the latter having been transformed 
from a mere farrago of mock-heroics into a fitting intro- 
duction to a work more soberly conceived. There is rea- 
son to believe that,. after the popularity of his romance 
had discovered to Rabelais the real bent of his genius, he 
was wise enough to perceive that it could better be em- 
ployed than in ridiculing subjects which had no imme- 
diate connection with his age. 

Rabelais had spent the best years of his life within the 
walls of convents and colleges; he had acquired a vast 
amount of learning ; he had been a priest and a physician ; 
he had traversed various paths of life, and now, at an age 
when most men are ready to retire from their active 
labors, was just finding out the sphere for which he was 
destined. The quick wit and lively disposition of the 
innkeeper’s son, at Chinon, still dwelt under the doctor’s 
robe of the mature man. Time had only given him skill 
to use the weapons which nature had provided. 


17 
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The state of society in the time of Francis I, rendered 
any open attack upon existing abuses highly dangerous. 
True it is that the dissolute lives of the clergy, their ra- 
pacity and oppression had long been the themes of satire; 
but the assault was rather upon individuals than upon 
principles. The people and government could not be in- 
different to the vices of their spiritual masters, but igno- 
rance and credulity made them tenacious of their religious 
doctrines and bitterly hostile to their detractors. The 
greatest caution was, therefore, necessary to one who 
would strike at the roots. The attacks of Rabelais were 
masked by the most grotesque allegory and, it has been 
remarked,—“ After any particularly deep thrust, he writes 
a chapter of pure buffoonery, as if to break the force of 
the blow and appear unconscious of having given it.” 
Notwithstanding these precautions, the veil was too trans- 
parent to deceive the sharp eyes of hostile critics. The 
book and the author were attacked on all sides. The 
schoolmen left off their disputes to fight Rabelais; the 
churchmen and the reformers turned their arms against 
their common enemy ; Calvin and the monks were equal 
in their denunciations; and, worst of all the Sorbonne 
charged him with heresy and atheism, condemned the 
book and would have been glad to burn the author. 

Rabelais was saved from the storm which he had raised 
about his own head by the character of the king. Francis I. 
was a patron of literature and capable of judging for himself 
in such matters. He read the obnoxious book through from 
beginning to end, pronounced it innocent and “ delect- 
able,” and extended his protection to the daring writer. 

The real design of Rabelais has been the subject of 
much discussion. The theories which have been ad- 
vanced by the highest authorities are so various and dis- 
cordant that the casual reader is tempted to disregard 
them all and give himself up to the charm of the story, 
without any effort to fathom its hidden mysteries. The 
perplexities in which one is involved while trying to find 
the clue are absolutely disheartening. A maze of diffi- 
culties besets the inquirer at every step; a theory is 
adopted only to be abandoned. 
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That the romance isa history of Rabelais’ own times 
burlesqued, is a most untenable hypothesis, and is suffi- 
ciently disproved by the different results of its applica- 
tion in different hands. Thus, Duchat discovers in Gran- 
gousier, Louis XII., while Motteaux is equally certain 
that he bears no more resemblance to Louis XII. than to 
the Khan of Tartary, but is evidently intended to repre- 
sent John d’Albret, king of Navarre. To say nothing of 
the chronological impossibilities involved in such an in- 
terpretation, the mode of fixing upon the identity of indi- 
viduals is so illogical that this theory cannot be for a 
moment entertained. 

The opinion of Coleridge is eminently characteristic. 
“Pantagruel,” he says, “is the Reason; Panurge, the 
Understanding ; the scope of the book is philosophical.” 
If this be true, the Chronicle of Gargantua and Pantag- 
ruel is the strangest form of a philosophical treatise ever 
conceived, and the desirability of such a form is, at least, 
questionable. Many of Coleridge’s notions about Rabe- 
lais are just and discriminating when he can free himself 
from mysticism. Noone saw more clearly than he the 
difficulties of an exclusively political interpretation, and 
no one more thoroughly comprehended the intricate 
method of Rabelais’ execution. 

The work, as it now stands, is, without doubt, a satiric 
burlesque of some of the worst abuses in government 
and religion. The characters are, for the most part, 
purely fictitious and designed simply as masks and ma- 
chinery. At any rate, the likenesses were not distinct 
enough to be made out by Rabelais’ contemporaries. An 
historical event may have often suggested a line of 
thought, but all marks of resemblance were quickly oblit- 
erated by the unconfined streams of the imagination. 

The vices of the. popes, the luxurious lives of the 
wealthy prelates, the debauchery, knavery and ignorance 
of the monks, the bigoted and senseless theology of the 
Sorbonne, the barbarous jurisprudence of the higher 
tribunals, the defects of the educational system,—such 
were the general subjects of his ridicule. 
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The principal personages of the romance are strongly 
brought out. The characters of Panurge, Pantagruel and 
Friar John are painted with a distinctness not unworthy 
of more pretentious artists than Rabelais. They stand 
before us vivid and life-like, each impressing us with his 
own individuality. We do not feel that they were called 
into being for another purpose than to furnish food for 
our amusement. They are not the automatic figures of 
an allegory, but the living, thinking, feeling actors of a 
drama. 

The real hero of the tale is Panurge. The chief inter- 
est centers in him from the moment of his appearance. 
He is learned, acute, mischievous, cowardly, intemperate, 
and licentious. Yet, strange as it may seem, the reader 
regards him with a feeling quite the reverse of that which 
such qualities generally inspire. His pleasing appear- 
ance, his drollery, wit, and ingenuity throw around him a 
spell from whose enchantment it is impossible to escape. 
His chief concern is the subject of his own marriage. 
Never was man more eager for a helpmeet than Panurge, 
but he is equally apprehensive of matrimonial infelicity. 
Between hope and fear he is almost distracted. Every 
species of divination is tried. A sibyl, an idiot, a poet, 
a physician, a lawyer, a philosopher, are successively 
consulted; the manifest import of their answers is dis- 
couraging, but Panurge, with persevering ingenuity, tor- 
tures them into accordance with his own inclinations. 
We are half angry with the rogue’s perversity even when 
he pleases us most. We can see that, however plausible 
his explanation may be, he is not satisfied himself. An 
uneasy consciousness of the violence of his own exposi- 
tions drives him to new oracles and plunges him into 
fresh difficulties. The oracle of the Holy Bottle at last 
gives a favorable answer, and we leave Panurge proclaim- 
ing his joy and triumph in extemporaneous verses. 

Though Pantagruel gives his name to the greater part of 
the romance, he is, in reality, of far less importance than 
Panurge. He is a wise and virtuous prince, meditative 
and devout, with more of the Hamlet in him than of the 
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conventional giant. His affection for Panurge, “ whom 
he loved all his life-time,” is an instance of that mutual 
attraction of antagonistic characters and dispositions 
which is so often exerted in real life. The juxtaposition 
of the two is the occasion of much dramatic effect. The 
levity of the one contrasts with the gravity of the other; 
the cowardice, intemperance and knavery of Panurge, 
with the valor, moderation and correct conduct of Pan- 
tagruel. The fundamental characteristics of each supple- 
menting the essential deficiencies of the other produce 
the strongest attachment. Pantagruel and Panurge were 
made for each other as truly as Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. 

The next most prominent figure is Friar John. He is 
the type of a class too frequently met with in those days, 
an irreligious and dissolute monk. He drinks the hardest, 
swears the most, and fights the best; yet he has a certain 
roughness, frankness and detestation of shame that makes 
him almost respectable. He never attempts to conceal 
his vices, speaks out his opinions, and is totally destitute 
of cant and hypocrisy. He knows better how to drain a 
cup than to sing a mass, and has more confidence in the 
strength of his arm than in the efficacy of his prayers. 
Picrochole’s myrmidons may do what else they list, but 
let them invade the sacred precincts of the convent vine- 
yard, and the prospect of a scarcity of wine will rouse 
the Friar to deadly activity. Rabelais himself has drawn 
for us the best portrait of Friar John. He was “young, 
gallant, frisk, lusty, nimble, quick, active, bold, adventu- 
rous, resolute, tall, lean, wide-mouthed, long-nosed, a fair 
despatcher of morning prayers, unbridler of masses, and 
runner over vigils; and, to conclude summarily, in a word, 
aright monk if ever there was any, since the monking 
world monked a monkey ; for the rest, a clerk even to the 
teeth in matter of breviary.” 

These three creations—Panurge, Pantagruel and Friar 
John—are the master-pieces of Rabelais’ invention, and 
they represent the principal aspects of his own nature. 
The quick-witted Panurge, the thoughtful Pantagruel, the 
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fearless and jovial Friar, are each and all the perhaps un- 
conscious, but none the less veritable, personifications of 
the peculiarities of their author. Could these three 
characters be blended into one, their fusion would pro- 
duce in all essentials—Rabelais himself. 

The style of Rabelais’ writing is peculiar and unique. 
Its adaptation to the subject is unquestionable. Adandon 
will describe it in one word. Loose rein is given to the 
imagination, sentence rolls after sentence, nouns jostle 
and crowd one another, adjectives are piled upon adject- 
ives, the whole range of rhetorical figures is exhausted, 
till the bewildered mind of the reader sinks under the 
weight of words. Titles and epithets are sometimes 
ranged in columns covering several pages, and words are 
coined of whose length Aristophanes might be proud. 
In anatomical description Rabelais especiaily revels. 
Friar John slays his enemies with a Homeric variety of 
wounds, whose diagnoses are carefully stated. 

The stories of Gargantua and Pantagruel are adorned 
with as much learning as wit and pleasantry. The most 
trivial point will sometimes be most unnecessarily sup- 
ported by a mass of citations reminding us of the Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, or the opening chapters of Knicker- 
bocker’s History. And all this was displayed when the 
absence of cyclopzedias and indices made extensive quo- 
tation less easy and more truly indicative than at the 
present day. Such erudition wasted upon such themes 
may well have provoked the question of Beza: 


“ Qui sic nugatur, tractantem ut seria vincat, 
Seria cum faciet, dic, rogo, gquantus erit?” 


There is one topic which, disagreeable as it is, the 
briefest discussion of Rabelais could not justly pass over. 
I refer, of course, to the low moral tone of his writings, 
which cannot be too severely reprobated, and for which 
there can only be alleged the hackneyed, but insufficient, 
excuse of the manners of the age. Let this subject be 
dismissed with the regret that fate seems to have made 
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indecency, vulgarity and profanity inevitable to the 
world’s greatest satirists and wits. 

But Rabelais’ style was not wholly and always extrava- 
gant or coarse, and such a view of it would be incorrect. 
The meditative and serious, or, so to speak, the Pantag- 
ruelian side of his mind is reflected in some few passages 
breathing a piety and fervor which should rescue him 
from wholesale condemnation. The simplicity and pathos 
of the chapter wherein Pantagruel relates “a very sad 
story of the death of the heroes” will be felt by the most 
unsympathetic. 

“«Epithuses, the father of Aemilian, the rhetorician, 
sailing from Greece to Italy in a ship freighted with 
divers goods and passengers, at night the wind failed 
them near the Echinades, and the vessel was driven near 
Paxos. When they got thither, some of the passengers 
being asleep, others awake, the rest eating and drinking, 
a voice was heard that called aloud, ‘“‘ Thamous!”’ which 
surprised them all. This same Thamous was their pilot, 
an Egyptian by birth, but known by name only to some 
few of the passengers. The voice was heard a second 
time, calling “ Thamous,” in a frightful tone; and none 
making answer, but all trembling and remaining silent, 
the voice was heard a third time, more dreadful than be- 
fore. This caused Thamous to answer, “Here am I; 
what dost thou call me for?” Then the voice, louder 
than before, bid him publish when he should come to 
Palodes, that the great god Pan was dead. All the mari- 
ners and passengers having heard this, were amazed and 
affrighted. * * Now when they had come to Palodes 
they had no wind, neither were they in any current. 
Thamous then getting up on the top of the forecastle, and 
casting his eyes on the shore, said that he had been com- 
manded to proclaim that the great god Pan was dead. 
The words were hardly out of his mouth, when deep 
groans, great lamentations, and doleful shrieks, not of one 
person, but of many together were heard from the land. 
The news of this was soon spread at Rome; insomuch, 
that Tiberius, who was then Emperor, sent for this 
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Thamous, and having heard him, gave credit to his 
words. * * For my part, | understand the story of 
that great Saviour of the faithful who was put to death 
at Jerusalem. He may be called, in the Greek tongue, 
Pan, since he is our all. He is Pan, the great shepherd, 
also, who, as the loving Corydon affirms, hath a tender 
love, not for his sheep only, but also for their shepherds. 
At his. death, complaints, sighs, tears and lamentations 
were spread throughout the whole fabric of the universe— 
heavens, land, sea and hell. The time also concurs with 
this interpretation of mine; for this most mighty Pan, 
our Saviour, died near Jerusalem, in the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar.’ Pantagruel having ended this discourse, re- 
mained silent and full of contemplation. A little while 
after we saw tears flow out of hiseyes. * * God take 
me presently if I tell you one syllable of a lie in this 
matter.” 

It is difficult to decide what were the real religious 
convictions of Rabelais; indeed, it was a hard matter for 
his contemporaries. To the zealous Catholic he must 
have appeared the incarnation of evil. He never loses 
an opportunity to striké at the Pope and the monks; and 
the distinguishing dogmas of their faith are often handled 
without gloves. His position with regard to the reform- 
ers is more doubtful. His improper application of texts 
of Scripture and the prevailing style of his works made 
him an object of suspicion, while his vigorous blows 
against the common enemy placed him in the position of 
anally. ‘Though Rabelais seems to be one of us,” said 
Stephanus, “he often throws stones into our garden.” In 
Calvin’s estimation, Rabelais had “tasted the Gospel,” 
but his “ rzdendi audacia”’ had closed his heart to the in- 
fluences of true religion. It has been confidently asserted 
that this was the real case with Rabelais, and that he be- 
came, finally, a creedless, epicurean skeptic. It is hard to 
reconcile this theory with such passages as the one above 
referred to, but if the anecdotes of his death are worthy 
of credence, it is the only one which can be consistently 


adopted. 
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The literatures both of France and England have been 
considerably influenced by the writings of Rabelais. La- 
fontaine and Voltaire must be numbered among his debt- 
ors, and the adventures of Panurge and Paniagruel indis- 
putably suggested to Swift the ground-work of Gulliver’s 
Travels. 

To sum up a judgment upon Rabelais is no easy task. 
His faults are so glaring and obtrusive, and his merits so 
obscured and hidden, that an unfavorable opinion is sure 
to follow a hasty perusal; but after a careful study, no 
unqualified sentence of disapprobation can be passed upon 
him. Labruyere expresses in few words the fairest esti- 
mate that can be formed of Rabelais: “ When he is bad, 
nothing can be worse, he can only please the rabble; 
when good, he is exquisite and excellent, and food for the 
most delicate.” 

R. W. D. 





THE STORM. 
[FROM THE HUNGARIAN. ] 


Rain! I hear it raining, 
Raining kiss on kiss ; 

To her lips of longing 
Perfect joy and bliss. 


See the lightning flashes 
From the glowing skies ; 

They are glances speeding 
From impassioned eyes. 


Hark ! the thunder rolling 
With increasing roar ; 

Haste, beloved! My father 
Thunders at the door. 
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THE FORENSIC ART. 


VEN a superficial glance at history is sufficient to 

fix on the mind the two leading facts about oratory— 
its early excellence and subsequent decline. Its history 
is almost unique among the arts. Others may be classed 
as lost, disused, or improved; but oratory has neither 
gone out of practice because its principles are no longer 
understood, nor been discarded because its products are 
no longer needed; nor yet has it been made, by the use 
of centuries, easier, more beautiful or more effective. It 
is one of the few legacies bequeathed us by the ancients 
which have not all the time been kept out at compound 
interest. 

The inquiry naturally enters the mind, how can centu- 
ries of practice have failed to bring improvement? A 
satisfactory answer is quickly furnished by a glance at the 
best models of antiquity, which suggest that it is hard to 
improve on perfection. But this is no answer to the 
question that is sure to follow, why has oratory deteriora- 
ted with the lapse of time ? 

We naturally attempt an answer by instituting a com- 
parison between individual orators of different periods. 
But such a course gives the individual too great impor- 
tance, for orators are not the sum of oratory but rather. 
its exponents. It is a principle of wide application that 
representative men are not so much formers of their times 
as formed by the times. Great writers, for the most part, 
cast their thoughts in the mould assigned by the popular 
taste. Great genius of any kind is less self centred than 
we are apt to suppose. Macaulay has said that without 
Bacon we should still know the inductive method, and 
without Newton, the laws of optics and mechanics. In- 
vestigation had already been pushed to the verge of these 
discoveries, and the race educated to a capacity for them. 
Their publication was but a matter of a few years more or 
less, and the mental ability that, rightly applied at the 
proper time, has placed its possessors among the greatest 
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of mankind, might, at an earlier or later period have exci- 
ted nothing more than a passing admiration. In general, 
the individual genius that is to move the world must have 
a broad and solid zov or@ for its lever. 

There is no exception to these rules in oratory. We 
are not at liberty to explain away its early superiority by 
criticising this or that orator apart from his day and gene- 
ration. If orators are at any period, a numerous and 
powerful class, it is but an illustration of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, showing that the mind of the people at 
large is adapted to oratory. So, too, we must attribute 
the comparatively unimportant position of oratory in 
modern times to a decrease in the demand for its products. 
In other words there is, in modern times a lack of sympa- 
thy between audience and orator fatal to the effectiveness 
of eloquence. The orator, like the sculptor, owes his 
success no more to his own ability than to the tractable 
nature of his material. The sculptor has for his material, 
marble, the orator, men; but men are no longer the pli- 
ant subjects they once were. 

This modern result is due to modern civilization and 
education. The end of oratory is persuasion. The end 
is attained through the avenue of the imagination and 
passions—mental endowments given in perfection by na- 
ture and spoiled by education. For this reason the child- 
hood of the race is, as testified by history, the true golden 
age of oratory. The childhood of the race resembles 
that of the individual. Children more than any, possess 
the qualities of mind best controlled by the orator. Im- 
agination and feeling predominate. The great Garrick 
delighted to try his art upon children. Nothing pleased him 
more than, by his power over the face and voice, to throw 
his little auditors into transports of alternate delight and 
fear. It has been said that a child will scream at the dis- 
tortion of a mask, even though the mask has in the child’s 
own sight been put upon the face of a friend. The reason 
has not gained control over the imagination. So is the 
childhood of the race. Imagination and feeling at first 
predominate. Reasoning is intuitive. Belief is un- 
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questioning. The imagination makes whatever is forcibly 
presented to the mind, a reality. This faculty of realizing 
the unreal is the essential to the influence of eloquence 
over an audience. They are transported to the plane 
of the orator, and, for the time at least, made to see with 
his eyes alone. 

Here education and civilization show themselves ene- 
mies to oratory. The mind is endowed by nature with 
qualities susceptible to the influence of eloquence, but in 
due proportion to other qualities. Education and civil- 
ization are the masters, rather than the servants of na- 
ture; therefore the natural endowments, instead of being 
developed harmoniously, are altered from their true pro- 
portions. Imagination and feeling are restricted in their 
exercise, and are also overshadowed by the growth of the 
reason and judgment. 

If proof be needed for the theory of the early develop- 
ment of some faculties and the late development of oth- 
ers, history furnishes the strongest possible inductive 
proof in the evidence she gives of the early eminence 
both of oratory and of all the sister arts. Circumstantial 
evidence, unassisted by common sense, is most convincing 
when we see that in wonderful Greece the whole brilliant 
group that challenges the admiration of the world—ora- 
tory, poetry, sculpture, and the drama—are subject to the 
same critical classification, are fine in distinction from 
useful arts, and are dependent upon the same faculties of 
the mind, the chief being the imagination. To assert 
that these sister arts still flourish, and that, therefore, the 
qualities of mind on which they depend have undergone 
no change, leaves no room to distinguish between the 
critical admiration that these arts now excite and the 
tangible influence that they then exerted. We under- 
stand the beauties of Phidias and the secret of Homer's 
power, and admire because we understand. Contemporary 
appreciation was of the imagination and feelings. When 
the rhapsodist spoke, the people wept. The walls of 
Ilium rose before their eyes and the shock of battle rang 
in their ears. Their sculptors were giving a form that 
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only did not speak to the gods of their imagination and 
worship. Nothing in their life was more real than the 
ideals of art, which the masters of the arts made tangible 
to them. 

But education, in giving a rational appreciation of all 
this, acts no less directly to throw off its influence. A 
man who has spent years in storing and strengthening his 
mind is too much of a man to lose his identity under any 
circumstances. Reason is his guide. There is no place 
at his side for emotion. He seeks in a speech nothing 
but the facts. Their rhetorical dress he does not care for. 
He has the purified vision that pierces to the reality, and, 
through all its brave finery, sees the native truth, in its 
true form. Eloquence, therefore, in a cultivated mind, 
affects only the taste. A cultivated man discerns the 
beauties of an oration, but these are, to him, mere ornaments 
of the truth. To the uncultured, they are the truth itself. 

This plausible theory seems to be directly in the face 
of the leading fact of the history of oratory. For the 
birthplace and home of ancient oratory was at Athens, 
the most cultivated city of the ancient world. But if 
culture be an unfavorable influence, instead of leading, she 
should have been the one to follow. A second thought 
turns this to an argument in our favor. Education can- 
not develop a race in any one direction until it has, to a 
certain extent, stimulated the whole intellect. Thus it is, 
at first,a help to oratory. Thus it was a help to the 
Athenians. Without disrespect, we may apply to them 
the term, smart. Theirs was a general burnishing up of 
the mental faculties as they exist in nature, not the devel- 
opment of some at the expense of others. Every faculty 
was intensified, and the appreciation of oratory among the 
rest. In them, taste showed new beauties without presum- 
ing to interfere with the imagination and feeling. The 
Athenian assemblies did not at all resemble the juries that 
Choate had to address, who grew so afraid lest his elo- 
quence should bias their judgment that they adopted the 
expedient of always bringing in a verdict against him. 

But the Athenian orator is gone, and modern civiliza- 
tion builds a barrier against his return. Though absent, 
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he is not missed. The order of the times is forward; and 
if the orator is discarded, it is because he is no longer 
needed. His peroration from the rostrum is drowned in 
the clanking of the printing press; and his departing au- 
dience take with them each a copy of the evening paper, 
containing all that he said, much that he left unsaid, and 
a good criticism by the editor. 
W. B. 


THE POETRY OF WHITTIER. 


HE mere critic of Whittier has an unfortunate task. 
The reader is drawn into such full sympathy with 
the poet that criticism is in a measure disarmed. As in 
viewing a beautiful work of art or scene in nature, so 
here, criticism should occupy a secondary place, yielding 


the precedence to enjoyment and admiration. Acknowl- 
edging the force of this feeling, it has been my purpose 
to read the poetry of Whittier to appreciate its worth 
without especially seeking to discover defects. I have 
not attempted to frame a theory to account for the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the poetry, but simply to determine 
what those characteristics are. Within the limits granted 
me, my conclusions must be general rather than minute. 
First, perhaps, should be noticed the truth of the poetry. 
By this, is not meant merely truth as distinguished from 
error, nor simply accordance with facts. There is be- 
yond this, an air of thorough honesty and good faith 
which never deserts the poet. All extravagance is avoid- 
ed in the very dress in which he clothes his thoughts. 
The tricks of rhetoric and devices of language, which are 
pardoned in poets generally, are not found.* His land- 
scapes are not marked by unknown and impossible beauty. 


* The uncouth names in his legendary pieces indicate the consultation of 
facts rather than of the wants of his verse and the same exactness is found in 
his descriptions of rural scenes. 
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It is a peculiar excellence that he writes so true to our 
experience that we wonder other men were not prompted 
to say the same before. So also, there is little or nothing 
overdrawn in the description of persons. Some of the 
Quakers of his verse, appear to embody more of excel- 
lence and modest mirth than falls to the lot of most people 
of whom we know, but this is a pardonable weakness. 
The exaltation of the virtues of friends has ever been ex- 
cused and most of the persons, whom Whittier praises, 
led such lowly lives that it matters little to the world 
whether or no they are over-estimated. 

Purity no less than truth is a special feature of Whit- 
tier’s poetry. The subjects are oftentimes lowly but the 
tone is high. This elevated standard is maintained with- 
out apparent effort on the part of the poet. It has a 
deeper foundation than any acquired sense of right or 
propriety. It is not forced upon the attention in certain 
places; but unassumingly permeates the whole. Whit- 
tier by no means sets himself up as a reformer of taste 
but his mind is as pure as that of Sidney whom he re- 
veres or that of Wordsworth whom he has in a measure 
followed. The poetry raises the reader to purer thoughts, 
to a better appreciation of the little things of life, to true 
ideas of humanity and to a firmer faith in virtue. He has 
preached, in a quiet way many effective sermons in behalf 
of the Christian virtues. All of them may not be entirely 
orthodox. He is plainly no stickler for settled order and 
priestly pretensions, and for this very reason he is in sym- 
pathy with a catholic feeling, which is not under the con- 
trol of theologians and perhaps not entirely subservient 
to the intellect. 

Simplicity is the last general feature to be noticed here. 
Whittier has not attempted great subjects. He has 
chosen, as he tells us, rather to sing: 


“Some song of private worth, 
Some homely idyl of my native North.” 


In not seeking to solve the great problem of human exist- 
ence and the hereafter, the question, which has won the 
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extended labors of the poets of all ages, he has removed 
mysticism from his verse. Combining his thoughts to 
narrower limits he is quick to perceive worthy deeds, 
wherever done, and the fair setting, which they, not un- 
like rare jewels, require, is gained at his hands. An ad- 
mirer of the simple ways and sterling virtues of our co- 
lonial days, it is nevertheless strange how much music he 
discloses in common-place words and things. New Eng- 
land has had many tender critics but her thrifty habits, 
simple customs and natural beauties have been described 
by no more loving hand than that of Whittier. He has 
not gilded everything with fancy ; he has not written with 
unmingled praise. The attentions paid by the Puritans 
to his Quaker ancestors would hardly allow that. He 
has gained a strong hold upon us by choosing to write so 
much upon the simple features of New England life which 
are just passing from existence and from remembrance. 
The historian can only record the facts; the poet and 
novelist can endow them with life. The simplicity in the 
choice of subjects has its counterpart in the language 
employed. Plain Saxon is sufficient for his wants and no 
one can fail to understand his aims and thoughts. There 
are many authors, whose ideas, at first dim and vague, 
become upon a second reading, clear and definite. | 
should think a second perusal of Whittier would cause a 
fuller appreciation of the beauty of thought and rhythm; 
I know not if new ideas would be disclosed. The most 
beautiful songs possess new harmony whenever sung; 
they may be fully understood at first. 

Having thus indicated three marked features of the en- 
tire poetry, some special characteristics of peculiar im- 
portance should be considered. The poet is perhaps best 
known as the reformer and as the Quaker. He has in 
either character laid himself open to criticism. As a re- 
former, his feelings have caused him to write that which 
the calm judgment of after times will hardly place to his 
credit. It is no easy matter to unite the moral reformer 
and the poet, making the union perfect. The character- 
istics of each are very distinct. It is the duty of one and 
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perchance the misfortune of the other to deal with mat- 
ters of temporary interest. So in the case of Whittier, as 
he gains as a reformer he loses asa poet. The explan- 
ation is creditable to the man and were his life rather than 
his poems under consideration, criticism would be chang- 
ed to the heartiest praise. Keenly conscious of the bitter 
wrong of slavery, he embarked in the agitation when it 
was no holiday work. The poetry, which he wrote, car- 
ries its defence in every line. The reader sees through 
all, the earnest friend of humanity concealing the mere 
agitator. It is not the reformer or philanthropist alone 
which rises before us; it is the man witha heart large 
enough to sympathize with the oppressed everywhere and 
with a nature noble enough to regard silence as criminal. 
He may not be entirely practical, but he is conscious of 
being entirely right. The path is not clear to the accom- 
plishment of what he wishes but he does not question the 
existence of a way. The present is by no means propi- 
tious but he cannot doubt the final issue. Because he 


lives and has the use of the pen, he finds himself engaged in 


“A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time.” 


Connection with the Quakers is closely associated by 
the public with the name of Whittier. The champion- 
ship of this little body might be readily pardoned, for the 
impression left upon the mind by it, is not unpleasant. 
The reader however is hardly pleased to find the broad 
brim of the Quaker appearing so frequently, and the incau- 
tious might be led to suppose that the great world had 
gone crazy after wealth and honor, leaving to a numeric- 
ally insignificant body the maintenance of the old fashion- 
ed lessons of the “Golden Rule.” No one can blame 
Whittier for thus seeking to perpetuate in verse the lowly 
virtues of his ancestors and friends. It must be acknowl- 
edged, however, that the training of the poet has had the 
effect of narrowing his views in certain directions. He 
pleads repeatedly for charity and the broadest liberty of 
thought and action but by no means attains to his own 
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standard. He never ceases to suggest that the church is 
skeptical at heart, that priests are full of hypocrisy, while 
his horror of creeds is remarkable. They are in his mind 
synonymous with intolerance and oppression. The “ chant 
dolorous”’ to him and the “organ sounding ’”’ may not aid 
in his devotions but the majority of the human race are 
unable to agree with his intimation that “the silence of 
the Friends’ Meeting House” is more acceptable to the 
Deity. He fails to realize that “taper lights,” “the pomp 
of ritual” and “ white censors” are a means of the highest 
worship to a large number of Christians and hence not to 
be spoken of with contempt. I would not say that the 
poet is intolerant. He is an example of a class of minds, 
which, adopting a certain view in the praise of charity, 
forget the possibility of another interpretation. 

That, which appears to me narrowness, is probably the 
result of the intensity of the author’s convictions and the 
remarkable personality which he has given to most of his 
works. This conclusion accords with the spirit in which 
he has written. Love is the key-note of many of his 
poems as it is the essential feature of his religious system. 
He may not agree with the theologians in his definitions 
but it is far from being the only place where he fails to 
follow them. While it is not easy for persons trained in 
reverence of what he terms “ iron-bound creeds”’ to ap- 
preciate the religious tone which pervades the poetry, 
we may remember that we read not the author for his 
theology and if we cannot assume his point of view, it is at 
least worthy of respect. 

Difficulties crowd about an attempt to fix the place of 
Whittier among poets. As we have seen, very many of 
his subjects are merely of temporary or local interest 
while the poet of enduring fame selects themes which 
touch the heart, irrespective of time or circumstances. It 
is the misfortune of Whittier that he addresses himself to 
a limited circle and the sympathy which he now wins will 
not improbably be lessoned by the lapse of time. 

The character of the thoughts of Whittier does not 
warrant us in assigning him a commanding place among 
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the poets of the century. He is not a profound or ex- 
tremely thoughtful writer. He dwells with especial pleas- 
ure upon the beautiful and the graceful. He has described 
nature rather than men, scenery rather than character. 
His talk has been to commemorate virtues rather than to 
portray the strife of passions. He does not thrill the 
reader by the force of his ideas or the vigor of his style; 
he rather touches the heart, raising the reader to his own 
elevated plane of thought and feeling. If he has not a 
universal reputation, he has at least devoted friends; if 
his audience is not large, it is at least attentive and appre- 
ciative. His place among the foremost of American 
poets is unquestioned and in his special excellencies, there 
are few to rival him in any land. Distinguished as it has 
been my purpose to show by truth, purity and simplicity 
in an eminent degree, he has endeared himself to all noble 
minds by his sympathy with lowly virtues, by his appre- 
ciation of the humblest of God’s works and by his earnest 
views of life. We may regret that he, in common with 
most of our American poets, has failed thus far to give us 
a continued work with which his name should be espec- 
ially associated. It is to be regretted that he has not 
gathered into one continued effort the scattered tributes 
to our early New England life, that it might remain, at 
once his master-piece and the great poem drawn from 
that rich field. Such a work would have been most grati- 
fying to his countrymen and most flattering to himself. 
In choosing less sustained efforts he has doubtless consul- 
ted his own taste, and perchance his genius. 

As among the scenes of nature, which Whittier delights, 
to paint, some impress us with wonder by their grandeur, 
while others charm us by their quiet beauty, so among 
poets, some “lonely in their greatness,” affect us with 
awe by reason of their genius and the greatness of their 
thoughts, while others addressing the heart rather than 
the intellect draw us into full sympathy with themselves. 
It surely can be no unfavorable opinion which assigns 
Whittier a place in the latter class. 
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A BATH. 


The bathers dip beneath the wave, 

The females fear a fishy grave, 

Their slender fingers grasp the rope, 
They dream they have one trusty hope. 


But lo! the breakers rolling in 

Come thundering down like foaming sin ; 
The heels fly up, off go the hands, 

And heads are buried in the sands. 


Oh, foolish virgins, why not then, 
Hug closely up to valiant men ; 
Amid the fuzz and foaming roar 
We'll land ye’s safely on the shore. 


Be not so coy of slender waist, 

Let it be once with strong arm graced, 
Ye'll howl like “ lotos men” of yore—. 
“QO! don’t let’s never go home no more.” 


ANALYTICAL ALGEBRA. 


OMPLAINT is sometimes made that in the teaching 
given at Yale the zsthetic side of studies is neglect- 
ed: e. g. that in the reading of Greek and Latin texts, the 
structure of the language is attended to and the thoughts 
of the authors disregarded. The complaint seems to me 
partly just and in this article I will sketch out a plan by 
which the study of Algebra, for example, might be made 
not only to sharpen the reason but to train the critical 
faculties and elevate the human soul. Professor Packard 
once told his class that the curriculum had made no pro- 
vision for the culture of imagination. How much might 
be done in that way even in pure mathematics by a proper 
mode of treatment will be seen perhaps from the follow- 
ing outlines of a cours. 
A late ingenious writer has tried to show that the false 
science of alchemy was only a covert way of expressing 
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by means of a symbolism, truths in moral and political 
philosophy which it would have been unsafe in the middle 
age to maintain openly. An analytical study of Algebra 
will develope the fact that underlying its artificial sym- 
bolism, its alphabetical triflings, its obscure, and to many 
meaningless formulz, there lies a life-drama of dark and 
stormy passions—a tale of fate of crime of temptation and 
fall. It will be remembered that the science is of oriental, 
of Arabian origin. The oriental mind takes pleasure in 
mystic and figurative methods of expression and it may 
well be, that this method has been taken of preserving 
under the forms of a language whose true import is re- 
vealed to a few choice spirits in every age, one of that 
body of legends almost coeval with the race—the folk- 
lore of the East. It is a tale of the triumph of the strong 
over the weak; the evil over the good; the tempter over 
the tempted ; the Mephistopheles over the Faust 

It will be seen that among the different writers who 
have treated the subject, under some minor differences of 
style and statement, there is a general agreement as to the 
relative position of the two central personages of the 
drama—the characters of A and B. What this relation 
exactly is, it is impossible to say. It is usually indicated 
numerically. Sometimes it is expressed in terms of the 
mysterious and unknown quantity x which the reader is 
always requested to find, but which if found at all (which 
is rarely the case) resolves itself into some number as 
baffling to the curiosity as the number of the Beast in 
Revelations. What light does it shed on x to discover 
that s=24 or that x=a/2na? Then too x is usually vari- 
able, sometimes infinite, not seldom imaginary or absurd. 
It has indeed been directly asserted that the relation of 
A to B was as £ to g’: but what was f? what was p’? The 
clue to this cipher is certainly far from ascertained. 

For these reasons it is advisable in the zsthetic study 
of Algebra to neglect the long pages of statistics or figur- 
ative matter which form the bulk of most treatises. They 
shed no light on our researches. It is only in the prob- 
lems or what may be called the letter-press of the work 
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that we find any consistent and rational statements about 
A and B. Even here the cautious and singularly non- 
committal manner of the historian leaves much untold. 
Algebra may be called like Rhetoric “a science of hints 
and suggestions’’—or better a science of puzzles and 
riddles. The Sphinxy chronicler makes a guarded state- 
ment and then suddenly asks a question which often seems 
to have no connection at all with the previous statement. 
Almost every sentence ends with an interrogation point. 

From these materials, however, meagre as they are, the 
following general results may be gained as to the charac- 
ter and relations of A and B. B is the hero of the drama. 
He seems to be a man of fine feelings, of a generous and 
social, open and confiding nature, but of a weak will and 
easily influenced. We find him with a kind of humorous 
benevolence repeatedly distributing coppers in geome- 
trical progression to the poor. He seems to be the care- 
less and good-humored gentleman referred to by Mr. Tod- 
hunter on page 208 of his Algebra. “A gentleman sends 
a lad into the market to buy a shillings’ worth of oranges. 
The lad having eaten a couple, the gentleman pays at the 
rate of a penny for fifteen more than the market price” &c. 
His easy credulity and recklessness seem to have led him 
into extravagance and folly. We find him speculating in 
city real estate, investing x dollars in rectangular lots 
containing m square feet. He seems to have fallen in with 
the sporting ring and to have run around islands ona 
wagon—always losing; to have invested in lotteries—al- 
ways drawing blanks: the chances of his drawing a prize 
being usually represented as ~:—no doubt ridiculously 
small. 

On the other hand A the Iago, the Mephistopheles, the 
devil of the plot is painted as a man of a secret, reserved, 
and tortuous mind. Contrast the open-hearted, un- 
suspecting frankness of B with the shuffling evasions of 
A’s answers to the simplest question. Thus A being asked 
by B how old he is replies “7m times the cube of C’s age 
= of the square root of my own.” Whenever A and B 
are brought into contact, the former is represented as the 
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superior in mental and bodily strength. In these numer- 
ous and mysterious trips which they are perpetually tak- 
ing between two places distant + miles from each other 
A always accomplishes the journey in one m™ of the time 
that B does. A always performs with ease in the incred- 
ibly short period of x days that piece of work which the 
indolent B requires fully m days to complete. At an 
early period in their history A seems to have laid B under 
some dreadful obligation or to have discovered some ter- 
rible secret which places the latter wholly in his power. 
The power thus obtained he uses with remorseless cruelty. 
He persuades B to invest his money in partnerships when 
B contributes # dollars to A’s x. He extorts hush money 
from him in sums of 500, 1000, nay, even y dollars! Witha 
fiendish humor he pretends to regard these instalments 
of black mail as loan-—loans of pure accommodation for ¢ 
months and at 7 per cent interest—of course never paid. 

What the secret of this influence was we cannot say. 
Was there a woman in the case? There is something in 
the character of C— a personage occasionally introduced 
which leads to the suspicion that she wasa woman. Thus, 
on page 474 of Todhunter we are told “It is 3 to 1 that 
A speaks truth, 6 to 1 that B does, and 1 to 3 that C does. 
What is the probability that an event took place which 
A asserts to have happened, and which B and C deny?” 
Three conclusions seem to be justified by this statement. 

ist. The remarkable natural deceitfulness of C points 
not doubtfully to her sex. 

2d. B appears by this time to have become involved in 
a train of prevarications made necessary perhaps by his 
attempts to conceal the secret referred to, and to have 
lost a portion of his natural truthfulness. 


“Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive!” 


But even so, his word is more to be trusted than the 
organic duplicity of A. 


3d. The above problem seems to have presented itself 
to the mind of B while endeavoring to free himself from 
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the toils of A. He reflects whether his own word coupled 
with that of C may outweigh (possibly in a Court of Jus- 
tice) the unsupported testimony of A. He is tempted to 
cast off his thraldom and boldly deny the “event” ob- 
scurely alluded to, which can be no other than the terri- 
ble, possibly guilty secret which A uses to his destruction. 

If any such plan of relief presents itself to his mind, 
he is too weak to carry it out. He falls more and more 
hopelessly into the toils and struggles less and less. The 
malign influence of A becomes strongest as the drama 
sweeps to its catastrophe. B invests with increasing reck- 
lessness in the lots and lotteries. He probably also takes 
to drink, for we read of “ hogsheads, one of wine and one 
of beer, with cubical contents as m, n, and exhausted 
respectively at the rate of + and y quarts per diem.” 

Towards the close of his melancholy career, A gets him 
into gambling. It is needless to say that he is no match 
for the latter. The chapter on “ probability” is nothing 
more or less than an account of his losses at cards and 
dice to this Hon. Ducease. Thus on page 468, problem 
27, “two persons A and B engage in a game in which A’s 
skill is to B’s as 3 to 2. Find the chance of A’s winning 
at least 3 games out of 5.”” Sometimes there seems to be 
a pool in which several engage,—possibly one D, a char- 
acter who appears but seldom, and seems to be a tool of 
A’s—was present among others. On page 470 we have a 
description of one of these friendly games. “fn a bag 
are 2 balls of m colors, f being of the first color, f, of 
the second color * * * * * gm of the m™ color. 
If the balls be drawn out one by one, what is the chance 
that all the balls of the first color will be drawn, &c. ?” 

The catastrophe of the drama is shrouded in impene- 
trable night. What was the fate of A, of B, of C, of all 
the rest of the alphabet, including old Izzard, “that gray- 
haired man of glee?’’ 1| cannot say: but enough has been 
done towards resolving the enigma to show how much 
would be accomplished by a critical study of Algebra in 
its esthetic relations, disregarding those tables of mean- 
ingless signs and formulz which are made the sole object 
of. study under the present false, disciplinary system. 
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“The limits of this introduction,” as Mr. Buckle would 
say, forbid me to do more than indicate how valuable the 
same method of treatment would be if employed, for in- 
stance, on that graceful work of fiction, “ Arnold’s Latin 
Prose Composition.” Balbus, Caius, and even Titus Man- 
linus, the xodzlissimus juvenis, would be no longer mere 
pegs to hang instructors upon, but living, breathing souls 
like the generous, the gentle, but alas the unhappy and 
fallen B. 


NOTABILIA. 


THE Senior class ought to feel becomingly humble after 
the crushing rebuke it has received from two Juniors in 
the Courant for its arrogance in announcing that it had 
abolished the spoon exhibition. Coupled with that humi- 
lity too should be a feeling of gratitude, that so paternal 
an interest should be felt in its manners, as to inspire the 
delicate suggestion that it might “becomingly make its 
sacrifice with some modesty, and not offend the rest of 
the college by intruding its own taste upon its successors 
asareform.” While “not wishing to intrude upon the 
gentlemen” as Hannibal says, we may be allowed to re- 
mark that the “rest of the college” as represented by 
the writer of the article from which we quote, is guilty 
of the fallacy of begging the question when he assumes 
that the abolition of the Spoon Exhibition was not a re- 
form but a mere exhibition of caprice. It was precisely 
because the present Senior class believed that it was 
instituting a reform that it voted unanimously to abolish 
the exhibition. When “the rest of the college” can 
prove that it was not, then he may with propriety com- 
plain of its trying to palm off “its own tastes as a reform.” 
Upon the merits of the Spoon we have little to say. We 
are not endowed with so far-reaching a philanthropy as 
to care much whether people who knowingly put their 
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own fingers into the fire are burned or not. For the sake 
of the unwary, however, we would say that, while it 
seems a very innocent thing to allow a few harmless 
young men the pleasure of giving a rather stupid exhibi- 
tion and of sending their names on engraved cards to ad- 
miring female friends, this innocent permission is apt to 
develop some rather ugly traits of character and to arouse 
some rather ugly feelings. All the evils which are inci- 
dent to any elective honors appear to be magnified many 
times in the elections for cochs. Any individuals who 
propose to re-establish a custom which the best college 
sentiment has for a long time condemned and has finally 
interrupted would do well to make themselves fully ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case. After that, if they 
choose to go ahead we freely admit that it is a matter for 
their own individual taste. 


Now that so much has been done by the Faculty by 
way of fitting up the new colleges with modern conveni- 
ences, it seems quite appropriate that the inmates of the 
older buildings should put in a claim to have their abodes 
made at least comfortable. The entries are so dark as to 
be dangerous, and so cold as not only to be cheerless 
themselves but also to make it difficult to keep the rooms 
properly warmed. This latter difficulty is much enhanced 
by the rickety condition of the windows, the sashes of 
which yawn with the concentrated weariness of one 
hundred years’ devotion to the noble service of literature. 
Almost any north room in South, South Middle, or North 
Middle, is at times so full of draughts as to expose its in- 
mates to constant danger of colds. These defects might 
be remedied at no great expense. Inner hall doors on the 
lower stories would keep out much of the cold and a 
lamp in each entry would render navigation less perilous. 
Also, an application of the newly invented weather strips 
to the windows and doors of each room would render 
them perfectly secure against the currents of cold air 
which are constantly circulating through them. A judi- 
cious expenditure of a comparatively small amount of 
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money would thus materially increase the comfort and 
doubtless the health of a very considerable part of the 
college community. 


The question of health is deserving of a somewhat 
more extended consideration. One can’t live very long 
at Yale without having the ugly conviction thrust upon 
him that the per centage of deaths is very high. Scarcely 
a class graduates without leaving more than one of its 
members, and it is not uncommon for several to be cut off. 
As long ago as the publication of “ Five Years in a Eng- 
lish University,’ Charles Astor Bristed noticed the much 
larger death-rate at Yale as compared with Cambridge 
University, attributing the difference to the more active 
physical habits of the English. But we are inclined to 
think, though we have no statistics before us, that Yale 
compares unfavorably in this respect with other American 
colleges. Certainly we see in our exchanges fewer obitu- 
ary notices relatively than we read in the Courant. If our 
assumption is correct, three suppositions only can explain 
the fact. The place itself must be unhealthly, the stu- 
dents unusually careless of the laws of bealth or the san- 
itary arrangements of the college buildings defective. It 
is said that statistics show New Haven to be quite as 
healthly a place as the average. If this is so our supposi- 
tions are reduced to two. With regard to the habits of 
the students, we are inclined to think that while they 
are in some respects exceptionally bad in a sanitary point 
of view, there are fewer persons injured here by over 
work than in most institutions. Offsetting the disadvan- 
tages against the advantage there remains a presumption 
of some force against the sanitary arrangements of the 
buildings themselves. Certainly the presumption is 
strong enough to render it incumbent upon the authori- 
ties to take every ordinary precaution for the health of 
those under their care. We take it, there are very few 
members of the Faculty who would think it safe to have 
their outside doors left open and a current of cold air 
blowing through the halls from basement to attic, or who 
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would enjoy occupying windy sitting-rooms. Some per- 
sons think too that devotional exercises lose none of their 
interest or recitations none of their value by being attend- 
ed in comfortably heated, well ventilated rooms. 


The reception given to Alexis at Harvard strikes us as 
being a little singular, not to say amusing. The exerci- 
ses for the day were suspended, and the undergraduates 
having washed their faces and put on their best clothes, 
greeted the son of royalty with a chorus of “’Yahs 
After the prince had smiled approvingly on the happy 
young faces before him, the party in charge proceeded to 
the show-room of the college, in order to show him how 
comfortably the darlings lived. The owner of the show- 
room, a Freshman by the way, happened to be out, doubt- 
less shouting "Yah with his companions. So the door was 
without further ceremony “ bursted in” as the Advertiser 
assures us, and the Prince allowed an opportunity to ad- 
mire the Freshman’s bedroom furniture. After this, Presi- 
dent Elliot escorted him to the “ Porcellian ’”’ club, where 
his Imperial Highness, aged twenty-two, condescended to 
smoke a cigar and drink a glass of wine in his company. 
And the most singular thing about it is, that Harvard 
students seem to like that sort of thing. Who shall say 
after this that Harvard isn’t the representative university 
of this country? 


It is currently reported, upon what authority we are 
not prepared to state, that about a quarter of the Senior 
class are proposing to enter the ministry. It is doubtless 
on the strength of this resolution that many are discus- 
sing and settling, for the benefit of parishes zx prospectu, 
the vexed questions of predestination, free-will, infant 
damnation and kindred themes. If any inquiring minds 
are desirous of being set at rest upon these matters, they 
have only to assume a position before the entries of South 
College and Farnam at any time between sun-down and 
day-break, and they will hear the hidden mysteries criti- 
cally investigated and satisfactorily explained. And to 
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the Faculty, we ’umbly offer this suggestion: Remember 
when you mark upon the examinations that those who 
flunked undoubtedly believed that in so doing they were 
acting out their destiny. While if by the same reasoning, 
you are tempted to consider yourselves ordained to give 
them 1.15, just try, for the sake of the experiment, and see 
if you cannot write 3.50. Reflect also upon the importance 
of deciding such momentous doctrines, as compared with 
the temporal benefits of midnight cramming. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Nov. 13 to Dec. 13. It pains us to state that within this 
period we have lost by death a member of the Freshman class, J. M. 
Smith, of Pine Meadow, Conn. ‘Troubled with a severe cold at his 
entrance to College in the Fall, he was soon attacked by typhoid fever 
in an aggravated form, and after an illness of four weeks, died at his 
home on Wednesday morning, Nov. 22d. Promising as a scholar and 
athlete, endeared by qualities of heart and mind to the few who knew 
him here, we must all of us lament his premature death. November, 
as usual, has been a quiet month. The current of college events, more 
sluggish at the approach of frost and the disappearance of oars and ball 
clubs, has monotonously pursued its accustomed course, quickened only 
by the lovers of foot-ball and the jubilant crowds who flocked to 
Alumni Hall, and interrupted only by the welcome respite of three 
days at Thanksgiving time. This short vacation, owing to the gracious 
action of the Faculty, who this year wisely suspended all college exer- 
cises, was in reality a respite. Many spent the season under the shadow 
of the elms, and no doubt with proper feelings of gratitude enjoyed a 
fair share of the 100,000 lbs. of poultry sold in the New Haven market 
on the previous day. Many hastened on the first express to the city to 
become absorbed in the festivities of the metropolis. While others, 
not a few, crawled impatiently up the slopes of the Naugatuck valley 
to celebrate on Puritan soil, among the rural scenes of New England, 
the old time-honored customs, once sectional, but now national. To 
all, recollections of these few days smack of turkeys, plum-puddings, 
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and all manner of good things. To some they suggest home joys even 
more satisfactory. By Sunday morning, according to regulation, all the 
absentees had returned—except the singularly numerous unfortunates 
who had accidentally missed the train the night before—and by the 
early clang of the inexorable bell were reminded of the transitory na- 
ture of terrestrial happiness. Since then most of us have been calcu- 
lating our chances of weathering the coming examinations. Within 
the past month, though the Grand Duke has not condescended to stop 
at our beautiful city longer than was necessary to change locomotives, 
yet we are pleased to remember that we have been favored with visits 
from Wachtel, the great tenor singer, and Theodore Thomas, with his 
admirable orchestra. The change of Memorabil. Editor for the month 
is so important that to most of you, doubtless, it is a matter of surprise 
that no mention of the fact is made in the 


College Catalogue 


For 1871-2, which was issued Wednesday, Nov. 22, from the press of 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. The Term Catalogue has been already 
reviewed, and as far as it goes, does not differ materially from this last 
publication. It remains only to speak of a few changes and additions 
in the latter. We notice that the regular examinations for admission 
to the Academical Department will take place on the Friday and Satur- 
day following Commencement, and on the Tuesday and Wednesday 
before the Fall Term—attendance being required in each case at the 
Jirst session. ‘There are at present in the college buildings 220 rooms 
occupied by students, instead of 175, as last year. The Treasurer’s 
bill at its lowest limit, shows an increase of 50 cents, and at its highest, 
an increase of $40. ‘The clause under “‘ necessary expenses” relating 
to ‘‘ general expenses,”’ with its moral reflections and its judicious advice 
and warnings to parents, has been expunged. The W. W. DeForest 
Scholarship, yielding about $125, will be awarded in 1872 to that mem- 
ber of the Junior class who shall pass the best examination on the 
“* Life and Works of Racine.” The Winthrop Prizes, one of $200 
and one of $100, and the Berkeley Premiums are added to the list of 
Premiums. Under Law Department appear for the first time the Jewell 
Prizes, three in number, each of $50. We notice, also, that after the 
close of the present academic year, the School will occupy commodious 
apartments in the new Court House, now in process of erection on the 
public square, where the students will have access to the law library of 
New Haven county, as well as to that of the Department. But the 
most striking changes and improvements have been made in the Courses 
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of Instruction for Graduates. As a guide to selection, four of these 
have been marked out: (1) Philology; (z) Mathematics, Astronomy 
and Physics; (3) Natural and Physical Sciences; and (4) Political Sci- 
ence, History and English Literature. So elaborate a prospectus of 
this kind has never before been presented in the Catalogue. Great 
progress is shown also in the arrangements of the School of Fine Arts, 
and the prospects in this Department at no period in the past have 
been so bright. The Jarves collection of paintings in the Art School is 
without doubt very curious, but for a really artistic entertainment, 
recommend us to the 


Thanksgiving Fubilee, 


Which was attended, in Alumni Hall, on the evening of Tuesday, 
IV ‘a‘d-* Kal * Dec * A‘D* 1871, and proved a grand success. This 
old celebration, so genial in its influence, and so dear to the students’ 
heart, was ruthlessly ostracized for two years by the Faculty after the 
exhibition in ’69, but happily, during the third season of its banish- 
ment, we have succeeded by much importunity in obtaining its recall. 
“At half-past seven, sharp,” according to the programme, the “‘ trouble 
began.” The large doors of the Hall were thrown open, and in rushed 
the three under classes in dire confusion, pressed hotly in the rear by 
wild hordes of Theologues and Scientifics. The Seniors, with their 
accustomed prudence and modesty, had already slipped in unostenta- 
tiously through the back entrance, and had secured the front seats. 
Behind them speedily were ranged the other classes in order. And 
multitudes of outside barbarians, some sitting and some standing, filled 
the remotest corners of the edifice to overflowing; but no chatter 
from the gentler sex mingled with the murmur of many voices. There 
was no opening “‘ Load” this year. Together with the audience we re- 
gretted”\that the Committee, with their ingenuity combined, should 
consent to such an omission. After the reading of letters from promi- 
nent persons invited to be present, the Sophomores were called upon to 
nominate as the officers of the evening the tallest and shortest Fresh- 
men. The nominated Freshmen were wafted in aerial flight upon 
Sophomore pinions to the stage, where they were stretched out and 
measured according to the traditional way, the shortest being declared 
President and the tallest, Secretary. The candidates were then sum- 
marily and rather rudely dismissed from the platform. The sermon 
was read by Lines, ’72, and though lengthy, as sermons are wont to be, 
was good, and received high commendation from city reporters. The 
first play, ‘‘'The Irish Attorney,” was not as successful as the others, 
and owed its interest largely to the really fine acting of Latting, ’73, 
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who, we should judge, in his line at least, is second to no college actor. 
Allen, ’73, also made a favorable impression. Next followed * Psalms 
by the Sweet Singers of Israyale,”’ otherwise known as the Negro Min- 
strels, This performance, not of a very high intellectual order, nor 
intended to be, was in pleasing contrast with the other exercises. The 
jokes and pleasantries between the end men, in their absurd costumes, 
and the middle man in all the solemnity of dignified darkey-hood, were 
some of them quite funny. The songs, both pathetic and boisterous, 
were appropriate, and the whole performance was very well received. 
The second play, ‘‘ The Freedom of the Press,” was not new to many 
present, and owing to unavoidable circumstances had not been properly 
rehearsed. But nevertheless, though its progress was not altogether 
smooth and easy, before such an audience, at such a time it could not 
but meet with approbation. J. B. Smith, formerly of ’72, sustained 
his wide reputation, and Hubbard and F. DuBois, ’72, put considerable 
character into their parts. The instrumental duet by Slade and Kirk- 
ham, ’72, agreeably filled a vacancy. The poem by Bacon, ’72, was 
generally regarded as too personal, but some allowance must be made 
for the fact that the gathering was a college assembly, composed of men 
who were supposed to be acquainted with and interested in those to 
whom allusion was made. The song, “ Vilikins and: his Dinah,” by J. 
B. Smith, was considered by many the best hit of the evening, and 


certainly was admirably rendered. The last piece upon the programme 
was the Tremendously Terrible, (not) Temptational, Tormentingly 
Transitory, Temper trying, Transcendental and Triumphantly Trans- 
lucent Tragedy, entitled ‘“‘ That Nose.” And an excellent conclusion 
it was. If it were possible to particularize, we might perhaps mention 
F,. W. Adee, Grubb, Ord and Williams, ’73, as gaining hearty ap- 
plause. The way in which the veto of the Faculty upon female attire 


was avoided was entirely unobjectionable and very ridiculous. So 
ended the Jubilee of 1871, pronounced by fair critics the best of its 
species. It is a good old Yale custom, which fortunately we have been 
permitted to revive, and which it is our desire to perpetuate. It unites 
us pleasantly as fellow students, and kindles in no slight degree a love for 
our college life. To the Faculty we extend our thanks, and to the Com- 
mittee—who, by the way, dispensed with the privilege of a Committee 
Supper—our thanks and congratulations. It is rumored that a The- 
ologue in the midst of the festivities succumbed to the influence of the 
clouds of tobacco smoke which encircled every head, but was enabled 
to resume his place after a few refreshing draughts of beer at a neigh- 
boring resort. The brother possibly did not feel as thoroughly in his 
element among such frivolous scenes as at the 
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President's Reception, 


Which was held at his house on Hillhouse Avenue, Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 15, between the hours of 7 and 10. To this were invited 
the several faculties with their families, the Seniors and resident gradu- 
ates of all departments. Dana and Hayden, ’70, Thacher, 71, and 
Hoppen and Howard, ’72, acted as ushers. The attendance was very 
good, and the affair passed off successfully, The Senior class of the 
Academical Department was largely represented, and a few ladies 
graced the parlors with their presence. Among the guests were the 
recent comers, Professors Eaton and Niemeyer. The President re- 
ceived his friends with affability, and seemed to remember all the names, 
but a “‘ certain individual ” of the Faculty was overheard to ask occa- 
sionally, accompanying his question with a quick and piercing glance, 
“And the name is—?” One room was called by certain envious and 
facetious persons the Theological room. In this were congregated the 
youngest and most attractive of the ladies, who made frequent but in- 
effectual attempts to escape, being blockaded and monopolized by 
crowds of would-be agreeable Theologues. Similar receptions will be 
held, without further notice, on the second Mondays of January and 
February. Many regretted that they were not able to be present, and 
alleged as their excuse the fact that they became too exhausted Wednes- 
day afternoon, from a participation in 


Foot Ball, 


Which has been engaged in during the past month with an earnestness 
which argues well for athletic interests. The most interesting game 
was one played between the Seniors and Juniors at Hamilton Park on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 22. The sides, consisting of twenty-five 
picked men from each class, proved very equally matched. The first 
game played, after nearly an hour’s struggle was won by the Seniors. 
The second was continued for about an hour and three-quarters, when 
darkness compelled the tired combatants unwillingly to relinquish the 
doubtful conflict. Both sides, and particularly ’73, missed the services 
of several valuable men. Brown, Clapp, Day, C. Deming, Hart and 
Wheeler of ’72 especially deserve mention; while on the side of ’73, 
Elder, McCook, Platt, Schaff and Thomas were prominent. The 
four games out of seven necessary to decide the championship of college 
have been won by neither side, though counting last year’s score with 
"73, ’72 has gained seven games and lost only four. A match between 
’73 and ’74 was played at the Park on Saturday, Nov. 25, and resulted 
in favor of ’73, victory falling to their lot in three successive games. 
The Juniors have also easily maintained their superiority over the Sci- 
2I 
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entifics, We are very glad to have seen so much interest manifested in 
foot ball, which, though rather a rough game, may, we believe, if en- 
gaged in with a proper spirit, very pleasantly supply the deficiency of 
other sports in the Fall, and take the place in some measure of 


Base Ball, 


The season for which ended several weeks ago. The following is a 
summary, copied from the Courant, of the games played, the runs 
and outs of each individual, and the ratio between the two: 


GAMES. Games. Runs, 
Clubs. Score. Thomas, ---- 4 12 
Yale vs. Mansfield (Mid.),- 29-11 | Foster, 2 5 
Osceola (Stratf’d), 36-11| H.C. Deming, 5 12 
Mansfeld, 40-11 | Hazard, 2 
Osceola, 31-23 
Mutual, 9-31 — 
Mutual, 10-20 : Games. Outs. Av. Outs. 
Eckford, 17-14|C-. Deming,-. 17 39 = 2.29 
Mutual, 3-28 Nevin, ---- 42 2.33 
Athletic (Br’klyn), 15- 8| ( Day, 35 2.33 
Atlantic, 12— 3 | Maxwell, - - -- 45 2.50 
Haymakers, 8-34 | Bentley, - - -. - 472.61 
Mansfeld, 21-18 | Ba 522.88 
Osceola (8 inn’gs), 25— 7 | Richards, ..- - - 45 3-00 
Harvard, .- .... 19-22 | Wheeler, - - -- 55 3-24 
Osceola (7 inn’gs), 14-- 3 50 3.85 
Mansfield, Foster, 4 2.00 
: H. C. Deming, 11 2,20 
Mansfeld, Payson, 3 3-00 
University games, 18. Thomas, - - - - 1305-25 
Yale won 12; lost 6. | Hazard, 5- §-00 
— S543 SEP, RATIO BETWEEN RUNS AND OUTS. 


Average score, 19.7—16. C. Deming, 


RUNS. 
Games. Runs. Av. Runs. 
51 2.83 | Maxwell, 
C. Deming,-. 17 48 2.82 | bore 
ee | ee” ee 
Barnes, 18 40 2,22 
Bentley, 18 37 #8 2.06 
Pe oss... 2S ae. ee 
Maxwell,-.-- 18 35 1.94 | Foster, 
Strong, $ 620 LS |H.C. Deming, 
Wheeler,..-- 17. 26 1.53 | Thomas, 
4.00 ‘| Hazard, 
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Three clean scores were made by Nevin, two by Day, one each by 
Bentley, C. Deming and Richards. It is expected that the Annual 
State Convention will soon meet in this city. 


Taylor Rhetorical Society 


Held public exercises in the Marquand Chapel on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 22. The programme was as follows: 1. Prayer. 2. Music. 
3. Reading Ode, “‘ Intimations of immortality, from Recollections of 
Childhood.” — Wordsworth. Edward P. Salmon. 4. Essay. ‘“‘ Ex- 
perience of a near-sighted Man.” Arthur Shirley. 5. Music. 6, 
Debate. ‘‘ Are organizations for religious work independent of the 
Churches, like the Young Men’s Christian Association, necessary ?” 
Disputants. Affirmative, F. S. Fitch, E. W. Miller, Negative, W. P. 
Sprague, L. A. Buttner. 7. Music. 8. Oration, “‘ Character.” E. B. 
Burrows. g. Music. The choir from the Seminary discoursed the 
music. 


Items 


for this month are not very abundant. The College pulpit was occu- 
pied on Sunday, Nov. 19, by Pres. Porter and Dr. Harris; Nov. 26, 
by Rev. E. Y. Hincks; Dec. 3, by Ex-pres. Woolsey and Prof. Pack- 
ard, and on Dec. 10, by Mr. Hermance and Dr. Bacon. All the con- 
gregation are now invited to rise and join in the singing of the last hymn 
in the afternoon. The Missionary meeting on Sunday evening, Nov. 
10, was addressed by Mr. Shauffler of Constantinople, and Dr. Clark, 
Secretary of the American Board. The Berkeley Association has 
established a course of sermons, to be delivered in Trinity Church du- 
ring the coming Winter. Prof. Packard has a class in the Greek 
Testament on Sunday morning, in his recitation room. The new 
Hallelujah Chorus arranged by Dr. Stoeckel from Handel’s Messiah, 
will be sung in the Chapel next Sunday morning in place of the old 
Christmas Anthem. May we be there to hear. The Independent 
denies the report that thirty Chinese are coming to Yale. The 
Sophomores have chosen the following questions for Prize Debate next 
term; for Brothers: ought the government to encourage Chinese emi- 
gration? for Linonia; ought the right of appointment to rest with the 
President ? The ist Division of the Senior Class has been singularly 
unfortunate of late, in missing recitations on account of the absence of 


instructors. The Class Fund Committee of ’72 has been progressing 
satisfactorily with their work. ‘Ten men we understand, have subscribed 
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$600. We are indebted to Curtis and his assistant Hall, of ’72, the 
energetic managers of the Yale Club, for the printed schemes of exami- 
nations distributed throughout College. The New Haven Histori- 
cal Society held its annual meeting in this city, on Monday evening, 
Nov. 27. We hear nothing further from the discontented Freshmen 
about emigration to Cambridge. We trust that during the wintry 
weather the somnambulist Deacon of ’72 will restrain his propensity for 
midnight rambles, Now that the foot-ball fever has subsided, crutches 
are gradually disappearing from the campus. We have seen two 
amusing sketches by ‘‘ our artist,” illustrative of Dr. Scudder’s Sermon.—— 
Incoherencies and inaccuracies in the Memorabilia for this number must 
be attributed to the distracting influencies of examination week. 


S. S. S. Memorabilia. 


A committee has been appointed to make necessary arrangements for 
Class pictures. The same photographer is to be employed as is engaged 
by the Academics’. The new building is begun, and promises to be 
a very fine one. The Scientifics who now hold the championship, 
at a meeting of the Undine Boat Club, held Friday, Nov. 17, decided 
to accept the new flag, with the promise that the old one be not dispo- 
sed of until the new one shall have been rowed for. The new flag is 
on exhibition at Hoadley’s. The matter of a class fund is exciting 
some interest here also. On Sunday evening, Nov. 12, Rev. Robert 
McNeille delivered an address on the Relation of Scientific studies to 
practical Religion. The address Sunday evening, Nov. 19, in Sheffield 
Hall, was by Rev. Dr. Harwood. The following is the prospectus 
of a course of Scientific Lectures to be given at Music Hall, under the 
auspices of the “‘ Yale Scientific Club”: January 5th, subject, ‘‘ The 
Primeval Flora.” Principal J. W. Dawson of McGill College, Mont- 
real, January 17th, subject, “‘ Light.” President Henry Morton of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. Y. January 24th, sub- 
ject, “‘ The Sun.” Prof. C. A. Young, Dartmouth College. January 
31st, subject, ** Gas Illumination.” Prof. Charles F. Chandler, School 
of Mines, Columbia College. February 7th, subject, ‘‘ The Fertiliza- 
tion of Flowers by Insects.” Professor Asa Gray, Harvard College. 
February 17th, subject, ‘‘ Magnetism.” Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. Y. It is hoped that all, 
both students and citizens, who can, will attend these lectures. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Our friends, the booksellers, have been unusually liberal this month, and 
we rejoice in the possession of several more or less pretentious volumes. 
These works are suited to the most varied tastes. We commence with The- 
ology: 

Serving our Generation, and God's Guidance in Youth ; two sermons preached 
in the College Chapel, Yale College, by President Woo.tsEy. Pub- 
lished by C. C. Chatfield & Co.: New Haven, Conn. 

These sermons are bound in a compact, clear and convenient form, and 
cannot fail to be of interest to the student. They are valuable not only for 
their beautiful and instructive teachings, but from our affection and rever- 
ence for their author, and especially in consideration of the fact that these 
were the last discourses which he preached during his official connection 
as President of Yale College. 


The Young Dodge Club, or, Among the Brigands, seems to be the title of a new 
story for boys, written by Prof. James DEMILLE, and published by Lee 
& Shepard: Boston. 

We say this seems to be its title, for it may be that only half of this is so 
intended. But which half we cannot determine. It is rather a more useful 
book than most of the Oliver Optic class to which it belongs. For while it 
contains the same unnatural heroes and impossible predicaments, it is in- 
structive in giving to the mind some valuable information in regard to the 
country through which these ingenuous young men pursued their winding 
way. 

Steiger’s Fest-Catalog. 

Steiger’s Bilderbiicher und Fugendschriften, 
Steiger's Theologische Bibhothek. 

Steiger’s Philosophische Bibliothek. 


These are pamphlets containing lists of recent works which have recently 
been issued from the press of E. Steiger: New York.+ As the classification 
shows, the books are of all descriptions, and many possess great value. 

Half Hours with Modern Scientists. Huxley, Barker, Stirling, Cope, Tyndall. 
Published by C. C. Chatfield & Co.: New Haven, Conn. 

This is a volume which cannot be too highly commended. Its aim, as the 
title denotes, is “‘ to place in a cheap form the advance thought of the scien- 
tific world.” No reflective man can fail to be interested in these essays, and 
the subjects are now so generally and critically discussed that it is the duty 
of all students to have at least a partial acquaintance with the views of 
prominent men of science in regard to them. 

Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science. No.1. Strange Discoveries respecting 
the Aurora, and Recent Solar Researches. By RICHARD A. Proctor, B.A., 
F.R.A.S. Published by Lee & Shepard. 

This pamphlet contains two essays, originally published in “ Light Science 
for Leisure Hours,” and the “ Spectator.” Like the works just mentioned, 
they present the latest discoveries in this branch of science, ina popular, i. e., 
an intelligible and interesting manner. This book is the first of a series. 
Succeeding nimbers will be published monthly, thus forming yearly vol- 
umes of twelve parts. Price, 25 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $2.50. 

The Right One. By Madame Marie Sopuie ScHwArtz. Translated from 
the Swedish by Miss SELMA BorG and Miss Marie A. Brown. 8vo. 
Paper, $1.00 ; cloth; $1.50. 

We do not think that Madame Schwartz, in spite of her introduction to 
the English reading public, as “the great Swedish novelist,” will ever reach 
the eminent position which her friends predict for her. She certainly will 
never rival Frederica Bremer. Still, this novel is interesting and well writ- 
ten. The leading characters are well brought out, and the plot is developed 
in a way which evinces considerable originality and an unusually thorough 
knowledge of human nature. 
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All the books from Lee & Shepard come to us through Judd & White. For 
the rest we are indebted to C. C. Chatfield & Co. 


The Indiana Student contains a number of jokes, of which the following 
are specimens: ‘“ Professor—‘ Mr. K., what is a stereoscope?’ Mr. K.— 
(Pointing to one upon the desk)—‘ There is one!’” “To make hens lay— 
tie their legs together, so that they cannot stand up.” : 


The Georgia Collegian says that “‘a lover, when asked to define love, de. 7 
clared it to be ‘an inward impressibility and an outward all-over-ishness.’” 

We are rejoiced to learn from the Cap and Gown that “ Tony” has at last 
succeeded in overcoming the conscientious scruples of “ Prof. Joy,” and has 
been taken to the Fair. What a triumph for perseverance and for “ Tony!” 
He was allowed to take just one peep into a tailor’s shop, as he trotted along 
up the avenue by the side of his kind instructor. There was nothing mean 
about “ Tony.” He did not try to get in for half fare, but paid down his 
fifty cents without a murmur, and proceeded to inspect the “ baby rattles.” He 
was vastly amused at the reflection of his infant form in the mirror, which 
magnified his image almost to the size of a man. “Tony” thinks “this is 
the best exhibition which Columbia has ever had.” We are therefore com- 
pelled to conclude that some new and beautiful relation has recently grown 
up between the venerable University and the American Institute. We, how- 
ever, are sure that “ Tony” must be mistaken in asserting that the Fair sur 
passed “even the Philolex Anniversary.” We are sorry that “ Tony” 
burned his fingers. But we trust that his pain was relieved by the sympathy 
of Miss Vinnie Ream, and that the kind Professor saw him safely home, and 
put him joyfully into his little bed. And if “ Tony’s” infantile prattle is an 
index of the maturity of the literary organ of Columbia College, we suggest 
that it substitute for Cap and Gown the more appropriate title, Bid and Tucker, 


The Nassau Lit. for November contains a new department of some interest, 
called Pipe and Pen Sketches. With this exception its sixty-six pages are 
drearier than ever. Some one is trying to enliven it by a serial, the opening 
chapter of which appears in the present number. It is all about “an im- 
mensely stout man, with bushy hair and beard, and an ugly, dangerous look 
about his eyes. He wore a jacket of sheepskin, with the wool outside, and 
his broad leathern girdle was stuck full of heavy pistols ; the whole, to- 
gether with sundry scars on his weather-beaten face, giving him a sort of 
wild look.” This individual, “ after ten days’ rummaging the mountains” of 
Crete, found “ several boys, two servants and a Greek girl,” packed them into 
a wagon, and at the head of seventy men, waded through a ravine, while the 
“fierce Albanian” shouted “ How now!” “and ran frantically off.” 


But we have not further space to devote to our exchanges. There are the 
usual good ones and the usual poor ones. There is the Nation and the AL 
bion Annalist. From the latter we must make our final quotation. In an 
article upon the “ Germ Theory of Contagious Diseases,” which is absurdly un- 
suitable for such a paper, and which is continued from week to week, with- 
out prospect of termination, such sentences as this are not infrequent: ‘“ The 
germinating spores push their cylindrical cells before them, much as the hait 
grows from its bulb, and adapting themselves to the branching trachia, 
reach the exterior again through the spiracles, while the quasi roots, the my- 
celium, penetrates the abdomen, and interlacing, fills the abdeminal cavity.” 
Can this be? 


So we have reached the close of the Fall term ; although our Alma Mater 
has still to give us a kiss or two in parting, in the form of an examination. 
But we do not propose to moralize over the ashes of the old year. We rather 
urge upon our readers to look forward with hearty appreciation to the new 
one. There is a general tendency in the two upper classes to look back 
with sighs of regret at the “wasted past.” But is it not better to dwell 
rather on the future, which is our only practical ground for action? Here. 
then, is a mighty thought—Christmas is coming. And wishing for all a 
pleasant vacation, we bid our readers good bye. 








